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concluding chapter seeks to elaborate a system of the feelings on this 
basis. 1 

The writer's 'thought-experiment' (p. 335) is, certainly, more 
interesting than many others of the classical attempts at systemati- 
zation. But, apart from the criticism of it which is implicit in the 
foregoing parts of this review, and apart from general objections, the 
judgment of failure must, I fear, be passed upon it, from the special 
point of view of experimental psychology. 2 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Lehmann's book as a whole, 
deserves Wundt's epithet ' vorzuglich.' 8 It has greatly increased our 
knowledge, and it is methodologically important. The author is 
especially happy in the analysis of complex processes. 4 But the 
work presents obvious difficulties to the critic, — for an adequate 
consideration would imply its rewriting, from a standpoint less 
exclusively intellectualistic than that of the author. 5 Regarded from 
the literary side, its chief defect is a certain clumsiness or heaviness, 
conditioned perhaps by the fact that it combines the characters 
of research-essay and text-book. The translation is moderately good. 

E. B. Titchener. 

A History of Modern Philosophy. By B. C. Burt, A.M. In 
two volumes. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1892. — Vol. i, pp. 
xii. 368. Vol. ii, viii. 321. 

In the author's notice of this work, published in No. 7 of this 
Review, Dr Burt informed us that his aim has been " to present with 
considerable fullness the principal content of the leading systems of 
modern philosophy." He claims in his preface that the book is 
something more that an account of systems, authors, and their 
works ; that in a general way at least it traces the historical con- 
tinuity of modern philosophical thought. 

What impresses one most on first turning over the pages of these 
volumes, is the vast array of names and systems with which they 
deal. The author has included in his treatment many writers who 
are not found in the ordinary histories of philosophy. Indeed, the 
whole work fairly bristles with the names and works of philoso- 
phers who are comparatively little known. Extensively, too, the book 

1 § 433 contains a slip of the pen; cf. § 431. 

2 Cf, esp., p. 343. 

» P.P., 4th ed., I. p. 561. 

4 Cf, e.g., pp. 43, 173, 177 ff-» 191. l 97- 

6 Cf. Ribot, in Revue philosophique, Fev., 1893, pp. 217, 218. 
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is very complete. It begins with the Platonists and neo-PIatonists 
at the first dawn of the Renaissance, and extends quite to our own 
time. Some of the modern writers, indeed, are given more space than 
would naturally belong to them, the author's justification being that 
their systems have not yet become commonly known through other 
histories of philosophy. 

It can not, however, be said, that the inclusion of so many names 
and systems adds much to the value of the work. The first volume 
treats of about 130 different philosophical writers. To many of 
these, of course, very little space is devoted; but the account with 
which we are favored generally consists of a biographical sketch, a 
list of works, and a few sentences regarding their philosophical 
doctrines. This kind of information could be obtained equally well 
from any encyclopedia or biographical dictionary. If these names 
are included in a history of philosophy, some attempt should be 
made to show their place and significance in the development of 
thought. If they are of no importance they could well be spared — 
at least from the point of view of the student for whom such an 
array of systems is apt to prove confusing. 

Mr. Burt's book is not only comprehensive and complete, — 
leaving out of account no important writer, — but it contains so far 
as I have been able to find no important mistakes or inaccuracies 
regarding matters of fact. The author must be commended for the 
careful and painstaking work of which these volumes give evidence. 
The proportions of the work, when we take into account the author's 
reasons for treating modern systems more fully, seem fairly good. 
It is, however, surprising that Berkeley gets no more attention than 
Hutcheson (5 pages), and still more so that Schopenhauer, — one of 
the most important philosophers of the century — is disposed of in 
6 pages, while Krause, who has exercised almost no influence upon 
subsequent thought, gets 7, Rosmini 18, and von Hartmann 19 pages. 

With all due regard to the excellencies of the work, the author's 
claim that it is " something more than an account of systems, authors, 
and their works " is not, I think, borne out by the facts. Readers 
will find it a careful and accurate compilation of facts regarding 
philosophers, their writings, and their doctrines, rather than a history 
of philosophy. If any one expects to find in it an account of the 
development of society from mediaevalism to modernism, of the 
advancement of science and the progress of civilization, and of the 
influences which have led to a complete revolution in man's con- 
ception of his place in the universe, and of his relations to God and 
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his fellow men, he will be doomed to disappointment. The author's 
main interest is in the facts, the details, of the different systems; 
while the bearing and significance of the ideas, and the relations 
and connections of the various systems, receive very little consider- 
ation. It is true that in the paragraphs marked Results, an attempt 
is made to sum up in a general way the outcome of many of the 
doctrines presented. But these paragraphs are far too summary and 
vague to have much value ; and, besides, the language employed is 
often so abstract and technical, and the sentences so overloaded 
with clauses of exception and reservation, that a general reader or 
student must find them more bewildering than suggestive. The 
author has also a fondness for labeling the system of each philoso- 
pher as, ' Empiricism,' ' Intuitionism,' ' Rationalistico-Idealism ' etc., 
and he often shows considerable ingenuity in compounding adjectives 
to describe the different systems. These classifications of systems 
are never very helpful, for each system is something more than an 
example of a general type; each occupies its own particular place in 
the development of thought. Sometimes indeed, Mr. Burt's classi- 
fications are quite misleading, as e.g., when he classifies Kant as a 
"Subjective Idealist" (Vol. I, p. 312). 

The criticisms which I have made of the work as a whole, can be 
applied with equal justice to the manner in which the different 
systems are presented. After a brief biographical sketch of an 
author, and a list of his works, Mr. Burt gives a brief summary of 
philosophic doctrine under the different headings (it may be) of 
'Ontology,' Ethics, 'Theory of the State,' using to a large extent 
the author's own words. Although clearness and accuracy may be 
gained by this method, the .result is woefully lifeless and uninter- 
esting. We seem to get the shadow without the substance, — the 
facts incidental to the philosophy and not the philosophy itself. 
The failure of this external mode of treatment is perhaps seen most 
plainly in the treatment of Spinoza. Mr. Burt does indeed give us a 
paragraph of introduction before plunging into Spinoza definitions, 
but this does not render much assistance in putting the reader en 
rapport with Spinoza's thought. "Genetically viewed," he tells us, 
"the doctrine of Spinoza is, on the whole, a resultant of a combination 
of the Neo-Platonic-Cabalistic doctrine and Cartesianism." (Vol. I, 
p. 106.) Following this rather remarkable statement, we have in as 
many sentences, a description of the three stages which Professor 
Avenarius and others claim that Spinoza's thought passed through. 
Then with a passing reference to the mathematical method, we are 
presented with Spinoza's own definitions of 'substance,' 'attribute' 
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and ' causa sui ' without any further attempt to explain what is meant 
by these conceptions, or how Spinoza came to use them. Throughout 
the whole exposition Spinoza's own language is largely employed, and 
the result must appear to the uninitiated reader a harsh and crabbed 
jangle of words. The contrast between a merely pragmatic account, 
and a philosophic presentation of a metaphysical system, will be very 
evident to any one who will read our author's account of Spinoza in 
connection with the appreciative and suggestive Darstellung given by 
Windelband in his Geschichte der neueren Philosophie. The somewhat 
full treatment of Spencer, Green, Lotze, and von Hartmann in the 
second volume furnish excellent summaries of the systems of these 
writers, and may be of much service to persons who have already 
made their acquaintance at first hand. It would, however, be diffi- 
cult for one not already in the secret to gain much help from Mr. 
Burt's elucidation. Here as elsewhere, one cannot see the town for 
houses ; the philosophy is hidden by the multiplicity of details. 

It is plain from what has been already said, that this work has 
defects which prevent it from becoming useful as a text-book for 
students. It may, however, be recommended as a convenient and 
accurate book of reference. j R Creighton< 

La Recherche de V Unite". Par E. DeRoberty. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1893. — pp. 230. 

In the introductory chapter of this book, philosophy is defined 
as the search for a homogeneous conception of the universe as a 
whole, while each science seeks only the homogeneous conception 
and explanation of some particular order of facts. The "three 
grand syntheses" of philosophy in the past — materialism, idealism, 
and sensualism — have been superseded in the present century 
by positivism, criticism and evolutionism. All three fail to take 
sufficient account of sociological phenomena. Each denies its con- 
nection with the other, and yet they all approach closely to the most 
elevated position in the theological series — the pantheistic identity 
of thought and of the world. Pantheism, which is the most perfect 
synthesis in the theologico-metaphysical series, and relativism, which 
from a purely metaphysical point of view shows itself superior to 
the absolute philosophy, whether materialistic or idealistic, are only 
approximations to the truth. Both are vitiated by the indelible 
imprint of a supposition which passes experience. The hypothesis 
that cannot be verified never escapes general doubt and we have 
no criterion that can guarantee to us the " consubstantiality " of the 



